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Conflict and solidarity in society, — together, it would seem, 
these subjects comprise all the concrete material of ethics, the 
former more frequently presenting ethical problems in their 
negative manifestations, and the latter in their more positive 
expression. Certain it is that the volumes before us range the 
the whole gamut of political, economic, and social issues which 
are agitating the world to-day. The abstract antithesis between 
individualistic and socialistic modes of community action came 
repeatedly to the fore in the discussion. 

Professor Charles Gide, in the paper which he presented to 
the congress, frankly and almost ruefully remarked that the 
word solidarity is of French origin, is used very frequently 
in France and rarely in other lands, and yet that France is 
precisely the country in which a genuine spirit of solidarity 
is most lacking among the people. The volumes before us, how- 
ever, make an impressive showing of the many agencies even 
in France, though still more in other civilized lands, operating 
for peace, unity, and cooperation, between and within the na- 
tions. The reader will find many interesting and profound 
contributions in these discussions, despite the fact that each 
speaker found himself forced by lack of space to give his state- 
ments in somewhat abstract expression, without the inductive 
evidence from history and contemporary life. Such general- 
izations are helpful in betraying the limits as well as in evi- 
dencing the advance of sociology. Probably most readers in 
closing the volumes will recur sympathetically to the words of 
another of the American delegates, J. Mark Baldwin, who said : 
"Sociology has not yet attained a truly scientific stage. What 
we call sociology is often no more than a mass of verbal and 
formal distinctions, which have an abstract purpose and which 
are capable not of objective proof, but only of logical demon- 
stration. . . . Further patient and extended observation are 
necessary." 

Princeton University. 

Frank A. Fetter. 

Historical Sociology: A Textbook of Politics. By Frank 
Granger. London: Methuen, 1911. Pp. xiv, 241. 

Mr. Granger must, we conjecture, be a stimulating lecturer 
and fascinating in conversation. In the book before us he talks 
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about almost everything, and almost always has something to 
say which arrests and interests the reader. We cannot hon- 
estly commend his work as a textbook of politics. It neither 
eschews controversy; nor gives both sides of controversial ques- 
tions; nor (often) indicates that there are two sides, and where 
the opposite side may be found. It deals allusively with a mul- 
titude of topics about which the average student knows little or 
nothing. The line of argument in many cases will be totally 
unintelligible to the tyro, though it may be obvious enough to 
experts in the numerous fields of investigation which are visited 
in turn. Mr. Granger may retort that this is his ideal of a text- 
book; and we have no difficulty in believing that it may serve 
his own students admirably, so long as its author is at hand to 
expand and illustrate its challenging epigrams. 

H. 0. Meredith. 
University of Belfast, Ireland. 

The Great State. Essays in Construction by II. G. "Wells, 
Frances Evelyn Warwick, L. G. Chiozza Money, E. Ray 
Lankester, C. J. Bond, E. S. P. Haynes, Cecil Chesterton, 
Cicely Hamilton, Roger Fry, G. R. S. Taylor, Conrad Noel, 
Herbert Trench, Hugh P. Vowles. London and New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912. Pp. vii, 379. 

It may usually be said of collections of essays like the present 
that they succeed in their general purpose. In spite of di- 
vergencies among the writers they do really convey a certain 
view of the whole. "The Great State" is no exception. To 
me it seems to be the true successor of "Fabian Essays in 
Socialism." Two or three of the writers, indeed, are described 
as individualists ; but they have so far subordinated themselves 
to the predominant ideal that their essays do not stand out in- 
congruously. And, in spite of Mr. Wells's hostility to some 
aspects of Fabianism, vigorously expressed by him in the open- 
ing essay, I should not have imagined that the difference need 
put him outside the orthodox socialist tradition. He is simply 
more aware than his precursors of the danger that the Industrial 
Collectivist State, when founded, may be only a new form 
of Industrial Capitalism; and, through "When the Sleeper 
Wakes," he seems to have impressed on his colleagues some per- 
ception of the same danger. Nevertheless, both Collectivism 



